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PHILADELPHIA. hatred and scorn of sin; these are the quali-| way, and presented the same features of cha- 
ties which appear in him; these, and only | racter, except that a certain smoothness and 
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was painful or perilous to wound by over-| which followed, during the long minority of| little answered his expectations. ‘The reek 
sweeping measures, In Scotland, it was dead | James V., resulted in the general moral dis-|of Mr. Patrick Hamilton,’ as some one said 
to the root, a mass of falsehood and corrup- | integration of the entire people. The animo-|to him, ‘infected as many as it did blow upon,’ 
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wrong for any length of time, and he recall-jhad declared himself a Protestant, was there 
ed the permission which he had given before|any appearance of a disposition to put him- 
any attempt had been made to execute it.|self forward; he settled down to plain quiet 
Profligate himself, and indifferent to the pro-| work as private tutor in a gentleman’s family. 
fligacy of others, his instincts taught him that| Whoever wishes to understand Knox’s cha- 
it was not for such princes as he was, or such | racter ought seriously to think of this; an 
prelates as those of his church, to indulge in| ambitious man with talents such as his, does 


In the course of her Christian labours, she 
communicated to this meeting a concern which 
she had felt for some years, to pay a religious 
visit to Friends in America : this serious pros- 
pect was encouraged and united with by her 
lriends, She was absent about three years, 
returning to us with a peaceful and relieved 





religious persecution ; and as long as he lived 
the sufferings of the Protestants, except at 
rare intervals, were never very great. The 


example of England, and the spoliation of the | was possessed by them would not be found at 


abbey lands now in rapid progress there, for- 
bade the bishops to venture on a quarrel with 
him, when he might so easily be provoked 
into following a similar course; and for a 
time they thought it more prudent to suspend 
their proceedings, and let things take their 
way. 

“So the two parties grew on, watching 
one another’s movements; the Reformation 
spreading faster and faster, but still princi- 
pally among the commons and the inferior 
gentlemen; the church growing every day 
more fruitful in wickedness, and waiting for 
its opportunity to renew the struggle. ‘The 
Protestants showed no disposition to resent 
their past ill-treatment; they were contented 
to stand on their defence, and only wished to 
be let alone, We are apt to picture them to 
ourselves as a set of gloomy fanatics. On 
close acquaintance, however, they appear as 


were. The great thing about which they 
were anxious, was to get rid of sin and reform 
their lives; and the temper in which they set 
about it was quiet, simple, and unobtrusive ; 
a certain broad humourous kindliness shows 
in all their movements, the result of the un- 


conscious strength which was in them; they | 


meddled with no one, and with nothing; the 
bishops were welcome to their revenues and 
their women; they envied them neither the 


but they could pity the sinner, and with their 
seraglios and their mitres these great, proud 
men, believing themselves to be the successors 
of the apostles, were rather objects of com- 
passionate laughter, 
from their doctrines when they saw the fruits 
of them, but desirous only to live justly and 
uprightly themselves, and to teach one an- 
other how best to do it, they might fairly 
claim to be allowed to go on in such a pur- 
pose without interference; and those who 
chose to interfere with them were clearly re- 
sponsible for any consequences which might 
ensue, 

‘Lost in their number, and as yet undis- 
tinguished among them, was John Knox. 
Theodore Beza tells us, that early in his life 
he had drawn on himself the animadversions 
of the authorities of the University by his lec- 
tures; but this is not consistent with his own 
account of himself, and it is clear that he re- 
mained quietly and slowly making up his 
mind, till within a year of James’s death, be- 
fore he finally left the Catholic church. He 
must then have been thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight years old, and that he was so long in 
taking his first step is not easily to be recon- 
ciled with the modern theory, that he was an 
eager and noisy demagogue. Nor, after he 


Naturally they recoiled | 


| 





| previously to which time there appeared to 


‘ous visit to the families of Friends of Horsley- 
one nor the other; they might hate the sin, | 





not wait till middle age to show himself. Va- 
nity, fanaticism, impatience of control, these 
are restless, noisy passions, and a man who 


mind in the year 1813, having travelled and 
laboured diligently in the different parts of 
that Continent where Friends were settled, to 
their cordial acceptance, and the strengthening 
of their faith. It was her privilege, through- 
out this engagement, to partake of both sym- 
pathy and strength, through the companion- 
ship of a faithful elder in the church, our 
friend Mary Allinson, of Burlington, with 
whom she maintained an uninterrupted friend- 
ship and communication until within two days 
of her decease, 

In the year 1819, Susannah Horne was 
married to our late valued friend ‘Thomas 
Bigg, of Swansea, an approved minister 
among Friends. She was to him a faithful 

This our dear friend was the daughter of}companion and helpmeet, extending a kind, 
Thomas and Mary Horne, and was born at|judicious and conscientious care to his six 
Bankside, in the Borough of Southwark, in| children, with whom he had been left a wid- 
the Third month, 1767. ower. They were unitedly concerned to walk 

Of her early life, and of those awakenings|in the Christian’s path among their friends 
to the eternal interests of her soul with which|and neighbours, and to uphold the testimonies 


forty teaching the children of a poor Scotch 
laird. Whatever be the real account of him, 
we must not look for it in dispositions such as 
these. But we are now coming to the time 
when he was called upon to show what he 
was, 

(To be continued.) 
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SUSANNA BIGG. 


A Testimony of Tottenham Monthly Meeting, 
concerning Susannau Bree, deceased, 


'she was favoured, we have very little to re-|of our religious Society, both in that town, 
|cord, 
little like fanatics as any set of men ever! 


It was in the year 1793, that she, with | and at Bristol and Reading, where they after- 
her parents, became members of this meeting, | wards resided. 
Soon after the death of her husband, which 
be a marked change in her character and | occurred in the year 1838, our dear friend re- 
conduct; and in the following year, she first | turned to Tottenham, and thus became again 
came forth in the ministry. In surrendering|a member of this meeting, where she resided 
herself to this service, she yielded to what she|the remainder of her life. Her services in 
felt to be the call of the Lord, in much single-|the ministry amongst us were acceptable, 
ness of purpose and dedication of heart. Early | persuasive, and lively, in love inviting all to 
after her gift in the ministry was acknowledged | come and partake of those blessings, which 
by this meeting, she felt it right to pay a religi-| she had largely experienced. ‘The evening of 
her day was tranquil and peaceful. She had 
down Monthly Meeting, and from which meet- | been actively engaged in the service of her 
ing she had been recommended to us; and Lord when in the vigour of life, and now, in 
afterwards to those of several other meetings of | her quiet retirement, was still a preacher of 
this Quarterly Meeting. ‘This service was) righteousness in life and conversation. 
performed in company with our friend Thomas| In the Fourth month, 1844, she had a slight 
Scattergood, of Philadelphia. His judicious | seizure of an apoplectic character, from which 
counsel and tender Christian sympathy, his|she never fully recovered: it left very little 
watchfulness of conduct, and the travail of| power of occupation, and entirely disabled her 
his spirit for the prosperity of the Truth, were | trom walking alone; yet the mind continued 
blessed to her, as they were to many others.| remarkably bright, and a portion of health 
And the remembrance of them at this day are| being restored, she was able occasionally to 
fresh and precious to some amongst us, enjoy the society of her friends in her own 
The providential allotment in life of our | dwelling, to which she was now entirely con- 
dear friend, of whom we are concerned to| fined: many of them can bear witness to the 
bear testimony, was one which placed within| sweetness and cheerfulness of this period. 
her reach the enjoyment, in a large degree, | She was often heard, in private, pouring forth 
of the comforts of domestic life, and even of| her prayers and praises, During this long 
its indulgencies; and to the pleasure with|seclusion, she was not exempt from trials va- 
which these can be partaken of, she was no| ried in their nature; she was enabled to bear 
stranger. But, through a course of many|them in a submissive, unmurmuring spirit, 
years, she was enabled, in love to God, and| recounting at times her many mercies, and 
in simple dedication to his service, which she | expressing her thankfulness that a quiet habi- 
felt to be the great duty of life, to leave these | tation was allotted her among those whom 
things, and the enjoyments of the family cir-|she had long loved. She olten expressed her 
cle, She travelled extensively, visiting Friends | concern for her poor neighbours, and liberal 
in all parts of this nation, and in lreland:—|ly contributed to their necessities, a practice 
labouring in the work of the ministry to the|to which she had been long habituated, and 
satisfaction of her friends at home, and to the|of which some of us can testify, as having 
comfort and edification of those among whom | prevailed in the earlier part of her life, She 
she went, manifested a lively interest in the joys and 
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sorrows of her friends; and in the peace and chanie princes,” a title quite as proper as 
harmony of the church, as well as in its trials | “ merchant princes,” have won their rank in 
and sufferings. And she was often engaged, | the industrial world by diligence of head and 
when her friends were assembled for the pur-| hand; and their claims to consideration as 
pose of Divine worship, as well as at other | men, whey] in making their own fortunes, have 
times, to draw near in spirit to the Father of | largely benefited their fellow-men, will before 
mercies. we finish this article, be readily acknow- 
Towards the latter part of last year her| ledged, 
weakness increased, and she was much over-| North Easton is a village,—its cards have 
powered at times by illness, which prevented | been distributed over the greater part of the 
her being able to converse much. On sitting | earth—almost entirely built up and sustained 
up for a short time, she said, “I believe the| by ‘* Ames’s Shovel Manufactory ;” located 
work is now accomplished.” And after some | there, in the first instance for the sake of wa- 
time spent in silence, the 14th chapter of John/|ter-power, which the rapid growth of the 
was read to her: it seemed to afford her great} business has already rendered quite insuffi- 
consolation, her countenance indicating that| cient, Without any peculiar or striking 
she was possessed of that peace which pass-| natural-beauties it is a pleasant and thrifty- 
eth understanding. At another time, when} looking settlement, with two or three small 








voice and said, ‘* What a mercy to have peace! pretty cottages; all of which are clustered 
of mind—-perfect peace!” On being asked| round and wait upon, the noble workshops, 
by her faithful attendant if she were in pain,| with their appurtenances neither few nor 
she replied, ‘Oh no! 
mercifully dealt with. Thou must pray with) 
me, that patience may be granted to the end, 
I desire that the Divine will may be done. 
Tell my dear children, that | remember them 
all in love.’ At another time, ** What a fa- 
vour to be made sensible of the great mercy 
of redeeming love! I am ready, I hope, to 
lie down in rest and peace in the ever-blessed 
Redeemer, and in love to all the world. | 
feel no condemnation before the righteous 
Judge ; the everlasting arms are underneath,” | 

On being asked, in the evening previous to 
her decease, if she would like the usual por- 
tion of Scripture read to her, she willingly as- 
sented, and listened with attention: it seemed 
to yield her comfort. She remained for some 
time very quiet, breathed more easily, and was 
heard with a low voice to repeat several pas- 
sages of Scripture. Her last words were, 
‘‘ Blessed be his holy name.” She sank so} 
gradually into a sweet sleep, that the time 
when she drew her last breath was scarcely 
perceptible. 

She died on the 2nd of Twelfth month, 
1852, and was buried at Winchmore Hill, on 
the 10th of the same, being nearly eighty-six 
years of age, a minister upwards of filty-eight | 
years, 


simplicity, rather imposing than otherwise, 
From the orderly stable, with 


baggage-wagons, through the smaller build- 


the long two-story stone edifice lined by 


watch,—everything indicates neatness, har- 


home of “ organized” industry. 
Pardon a brief descent to details, gentle 


hand a bran new * Ames’s Cast Steel Sho- 
vel,” to serve for a text. Do you know that 


lions like it, from Maine, where trees are 
plenty! Such is the veritable fact. Space 
will not allow of minute description; but a 
few items will furnish convincing proof. 

In the first place by a knife of irresistable 
edge as it obeys the irresistible force of the 
‘water power,” a plate of the right size is 
cut from a sheet of steel as if it were a sheet 
of silk before the scimitar of Saladin. 
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From the Boston Christian Register. 
SHOVELDOM., 


We use this word respectfully,—it is the 
only one at hand which will answer our pur- 
pose ; for the kingdom we are about to speak 
of has several departments, the centre or capi- 
tal being at North Easton, Mass., twenty miles 
from this city, with provinces or colonies in 
the neighbouring towns of Bridgewater, Brain- 
tree and Canton. The ruling power, includ- 
ing “heirs apparent,” inventive, executive, 
financial, is a family oligarchy, not a corpo- 
ration, composed of representatives from the 
second, third and fourth generations of the 
descendants of an ancestor, who hammered 
out their truly New England patent of nobi- 
lity with stalwart arm on his own anvil. 
Inheriting the enterprise and following the 
example of a worthy sire, the reigning “ me- 


knives gives the right outline for the shovel. 


for the rivets which are to hold the back and | 


between two dies with a weight of about 1200 
pounds. Next comes the * * setting” done by |< 
hand, to remove ‘ wakes,” 
and correct twists, A vitriol bath to remove 
scales, and a vigorous polishing on whvels 
covered with emery, dismisses the plate, for 
the present, and leaves us at liberty to pre- 
pare the ‘‘straps” needed to bind it to the 
handle. These are cut, rolled, sheared, 
pounded, levelled, shaped, annealed, polished, 
countersunk, &c., mosily by ingenious ma- 
chinery, and then they are riveted to the front 
and back of the shovel, close as you see them, 


ee 


I have no pain; | am) small, the whole marked by a substantial | 


regiment of workmen, to the room containing | 
a new steam-engine, that looks as clean and | 
works as accurately as a good Genevan 


mony, adjustment and efficiency; the very | 


reader, and imagine yourself holding in your | 





fitting like a glove that fits as a well- -behaved 
glove should. 

We move on now to the handle shop. The 
two holes for the rivets in the head of the 
handle are bored at once, by bits revolving 
two thousand times a minute. The “ bend- 
ing” to give the graceful curve and right bal- 
ance for easy working is an amusing opera- 
tion. The lower end is boiled for an hour or 
two to take the obstinacy out of it and make 
it pliable. When it is soft enough to be docile 
and manageable, it is placed between two iron 
blocks, with the rightly undulating grooves 
and connected by a hinge, as a lemon is put 
into a squeezer; and then the blocks are 
brought together by a powerful pressure and 
fastened, and so the prisoner is kept encased 


| . . . 
juntil he grows cool and promises never again 
disposed to take a little sleep, she raised her) churches, stores, substantial mansions and | 


to straighten himself out. With this under- 
standing he is released and put away for three 
weeks to dry, and get thoroughly seasoned 
for the laborious life before him, How the 
caps to the rivets and the rivets themselves 


| are made, how the handle is inserted between 


its huge hay-| 
mows, team-horses, patient oxen, neat, strong | 


the straps and screwed and wedged, how all 
rough edges are filed down, and wood and 


‘iron rendered agreeable to the hand,—how 


ings, with their tilt-hammers and forges, and | 
aj} tool burnished, and the shovel 


| 


the plate is scoured and all metal parts of the 
complete is 
made bright, clean and trig ready for inspec- 
tion—we have neither time, room, nor de- 
scriptive powers to tell, Suffice it to say that 


such facility and perfection has been reached 


useful tool is the result, by virtue of a wise | 
division of labour, aided by apt machinery, of | 
some forty different processes, not including | 
the make of the handle, which came with mil- | 


Two | 
more similar clips from two more similar | 





in the manufacture of the respective parts, 


‘and such the number of persons employed, 


that on the average a shovel is made now in 
less time than it once took to bore the holes 
through the head of the handle. Experiment 
and ingenuity, and industry, have achieved 
this really marvellous result in this model 
establishment, whose name and fame are such, 
that it has not been able for years to fill all 
its orders, or to supply the demand tor its 
products, This success is greatly due to strict 
observance of these principles, viz.: 1. that 
the labour shall be divided me as many dis- 
tinct processes as possible; 2. that each man 
shall learn but one process, and learn that 
thoroughly ; 3. that each workman shall be 
paid so much per doz. for his work—so if in- 
dolent he shall be the loser, and if industrious 
the gainer; 4, that the shovels shall be in- 
spected at every stage of their manufacture, 


and when they are finished, in order to guard 
To remove the “black scale” the plate is | 
ground on a grindstone; then it is punched | verv best matecials shall be used. 


against poor work; and 5, that none but the 


Of the statistics of “Shoveldom,” it is 


front straps to the blade; then, after having | enough to say—omitting all reference to its 
been heated, its surface is shaped by pressure | |indirect effects—that it uses each day 4 tons 


of iron, and 2 tons of cast-steel ; it employs 





straighten sides | per month in wages; turns out more than 


2000 shovels of various styles and prices per 
day ; and sold last year something like $600,- 
000 worth of its fabrics. In view of these 
figures, were we not right in designating 
**Shoveldom” as a kingdom? and who will 
deny that its liberal-minded, intelligent, and 
enterprising proprietors, have been and are, 
in the way of business, benefactors to the 
community, by furnishing employment to so 
many operatives, creating as it were a thriv- 











ing town, and equipping armies for the peace- | of kindred and friends it has already dug!! with His wonted ‘goodness and loving-kind- 


ful physical conquests of the times? No one. 
certainly, who has visited their establishment. 

But “Shoveldom” has other and higher 
claims on attention here ;—and discoursing of 
it, we may keep within our sphere and salely 
moralize a little, 

Resisting the temptation to enlarge as we 
might, on several fruitful topics already hinted 
at, let us ask, gentle reader, whether it ever | 
occurred to you to ask what the world would 
be without the shovel, or what is the relation | 
of the shovel to modern civilization? The 
triumphs of the sword have been sung—how | 
much nobler the triumphs of the shovel ! Im- | 
agine the shovel annihilated, and where would 
be the brave and beautiful prosperity of the | 
age? Letting alone its daily usefulness inj 
ordinary life—its indispensabieness to almost | 
every family, its universal usefulness, so that | 


one can hardly walk a rod without meeting it| 


doing kindly deeds—there are some views to} 
be taken which really ennoble the shovel with | 
something of sublimity, At this moment it is | 
heaping up the very foundations on which 
trade and commerce rest,—finding the ma- 
terial of that golden chain which is bind.) 
ing the world together for that interchange 
of wealth, sympathy and intelligence. ‘The 
mines of California and Australia, without the 
shovel, might as well be at the bottom of the 
sea ; and without these mines, how soon would 
pressure if not bankruptey—bring quick dis- | 
aster and prostrating calamity? ‘Then again, 
these iron highways, and grand canals, these 
roads, and tunnels, these gigantic internal im- | 
provements and ever increasing facilities for 
mutual intercourse—where were they all 
without the shovel—the well-made, every- 
where present, cheap, devoted shovel—leveller 
of mountains and filler-up of valleys? To 
make crooked ways straight, and rough ways 
smooth, to dike out the sea, to give acres of 
made land and rivers of pure water to crowd- | 
ed and thirsty cities—to lay the foundations | 
of monuments to greatness, of the edifices of | 
business, literature, science and art—and of 
the temples dedicated to divine worship also—| 
to carry on, in a word, the work of social life 
and advance the march of social progress, 
how essential and helpful the shovel,—so 
mean a thing to many superticial eyes, and | 
so many dainty fingers refuse to handle, as if 
the wielding of it by honest labour were a 
disgrace! Verily, one wisely thoughtful, 
standing in the long warehouse, full of the 
“‘ shining blades” and almost snow-white han- 
dles, might easily imagine that he was in a 
goodly company of missionaries, about to go 
forth on a thousand errands of utility and 
mercy. 

But this humble instrument should check 
and chasten that very glorying in human 
greatness and enterprise, it so easily pro- 
vokes:—even because it may and should re- 
mind us of our mortality, and how unto us 
the fashion of this world shall soon pass 
away. One field of its solemn duty is the 
burial-ground: and soon it will be preparing 
for those who have wielded it or profited by 
its services, the last resting-place where their 
dust shall return to dust. How many graves 
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Upon how many coffins enclosing forms once 
so dear, or lovely, or venerable, has it thrown 
the earth—falling even as a crushing, leaden 
weight upon the best hopes and warmest affec- 
tions of the heart! Truly common and home- 


‘ly as it is, it may be made a monitor of—to| Son, according to my measure.” 


warn the thoughtless, the worldly and the 
good, to make wise and humble preparation 
for the hour, when it will serve them for the 


last time, in order to have that hour one of 


trusting faith and lowly hope. 


a 


PEACE. 
(From “ Pietas Metrica,” 1849.) 
“The peace of God which passeth all understand- 


ing.” —PHILLIPIANS iy. 7. 

How peaceful is the noontide when a sleep 
Falls on the earth, and quiet sits among 
The topmost branches; for no breezes sweep 
Through the still leaves, or wake the sprays to song. 
Across the heaven, and o’er the earth there seems 
A trembling mist, half seen, half undefined, 

As though it were the vague ard quiet dreams 

Of sleeping nature ; or a slumbering wind. 


| How peaceful early merning ; ere bad things, 


Bad thoughts and deeds, and evil men awake; 
Then in its innocence the young day sings ; 

Then earth and air one common hymning make; 
Hope is alive, and streaming light from heaven 
Makes bright the tears the penitent night hath shed, 
For sins of yesterday, now all forgiven ; 

And there is peace; sorrow is past and fled. 


But there is peace, such as the world ne’er knew, 
To which the calm of morning and mid-day 
Are but as tempests ; peace most lasting, true, 
“The peace of God, which passeth not away.” 
[From the “ Register.” 
—>_— 
Selected. 


“LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 


Christ had his sorrows when he shed 
His tears, O Palestine for thee! 

When all but weeping females fled, 
In his dark hour of agony! 


Christ had his sorrows—so must thou, 
If thou wilt tread the path he trod; 

O! then like him submissive bow, 
And love the sovereignty of God. 


Christ had his joys—but they were not 
The joys the sons of pleasure boasts ; 

Oh no, ’twas when his spirit sought 
Thy will, thy glory, God of Hosts! 


Christ had his joys—and so hath he 
Who feels His spirit in his heart ; 
Who yields, O God! his all to thee, 
And loves Thy name for what Thou art. 


Christ had his friends—his eye could trace 
In the long train of coming years, 

The chosen children of his grace, 
The full reward for all his tears. 


These were his friends—and these are thine, 
If thou to him dost always flee ; 

And where these ransomed millions shine, 
Shall thy eternal mansion be. 


ee 


William Watson came forth in the ministry 
in his sixteenth year, and became an able 
minister of the gospel of Christ. In his last 
illness he said, * The Almighty whose gra- 
cious arm hath been near to me from my 
youth, and underneath in all my troubles, has 
been mercifully with me, sweetening my soul 





ness, making the soul to triumph over death 
and the grave in the power of an endless life, 
My heart in humility desires to give Him the 
praise, whom I can truly say I have desired 
faithfully to serve in the gospel of His dear 
He depart. 
ed this life in his twenty-ninth year.—Lead- 
beater’s B. N. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
ANXIETY. 


There is a disposition prevalent, which per- 
mits trivial matters to produce an over-anxie- 
ty, till an anxious cast of mind becomes almost 
habitual, and seems to increase, till it is not 
only cumbersome to its possessor, but also to 
his friends, This doubtless is in consequence 
of not keeping the mind steadily centred where 
it should be, that it might derive a continual 
assurance of Divine regard and protection— 
for want of dwelling under a lively concern 
faithfully to walk in accordance with the plea- 
sure of the Most High. From a neglect of 
this most important matter, and indulging in 
too much worldly gratification, the aflections 
become so abstracted from One, to whom they 
rightly belong, that things of uncertainty and 
mutability have the first place in them, instead 

|of possessing the second consideration ; and 
for the enjoyment of which the thoughts should 
often gratefully ascend to the Author of every 
good and perlect gift. 

To learn to cast all our care upon Him who 
considers us of more value than many spar- 
rows, is a useful lesson and an important one 
to acquire ; and when in affliction or in any 
particular difficulty, to be enabled to look 
with confidence to the dear Master, and to 
receive experimental evidence, that he sees 
and compassionates our weak estate, that he 
does not delight in the affliction of any ; and to 
enjoy the hope that when he makes up his 
jewels, he will spare us as a man spareth his 
own son that serveth him, is indeed the hap- 
piest condition of man, These know chas- 
tisements to be administered very sparingly, 
and with great tenderness, and that no more 
are dispensed than are necessary for preser- 
tion, and a purification from the corruptions 
of our nature. ‘The only efficient antidote to 
corroding anxiety, which renders life a thorny 
waste—a scene of fearful foreboding, of im- 
pending trouble, is found by the Christian in 
a sweet assurance of the continued love and 
tender mercy of Israel’s unslumbering Shep- 
herd. He finds himself surrounded by temp- 
tations, both as they are immediately calcu- 
lated to impair his own conduct, or medi- 
ately through the influence of others, to draw 
him aside from the only safe path; and he 
sees that innumerable incidents may arise, 
either from sickness, accident, or loss, which 
cannot fail to throw a deep shade over his 
domestic comforts. In this state of uncertain- 
ty and casualty, it is very perceptible that the 
mind may readily become a prey to anxiety, 
despondency, aid gloom, unless it is invigo- 
rated and sustained by that “hope which 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God 
is shed abroad in the heart.” 


vind 
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We know that a proper degree of concern | work assigned them in their native country, 
and effort to prevent trouble is right, and that| found the way open for them to remove to 
diligence in business is enjoined upon us, but | the province of Pennsylvania, for which place 
unless our feeble efforts are blessed, we|they embarked in the Filth month, 1690. 
can neither enjoy prosperity nor realize pre- | They settled at Merion, a few miles from Phi- 
servation: and it seems clear that yielding |ladelphia, Here the labours incident to an 
the mind a victim to anxious care, while con- | agricultural life, in a new country, did not so 
scious of so much imbecility, and that we have | engross him, but that he found time to dedi- 
so little control of any future event, instead of | cate himself to his Master’s work. He went 
endeavouring to live under a continual sense | forth preaching the everlasting Gospel as he 
of accountability and gratitude to our Creator, | was led, and furnished with ability, in several 
is exceedingly unwise ; and somewhat resem.- | of the provinces of America. Hugh Roberts, 
bles losing a foothold of certainty and stabili-| after stating that he was very useful in the 
ty, to be tossed and submerged by the agitated | meeting where he resided, both in ‘ doctrine 
waves of a fathomless ocean, and discipline,’ adds this noble testimony. 

—— ‘** He was indeed a strong pillar in the church : | 
[ never saw him take part with a wrong] 
thing.” 





For ** The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 404.) 


Some of the Lord’s anointed ser- 
vants have, through a disposition to pass nner 
errors, and to judge leniently of every one, | 


Robert Owen married in Wales. His wife 
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For “* The Friend.” 


CONSISTENCY. 


My mind has long been distressed with the 
belief that Friends are not consistent with 
what they profess, If we get what we think 
is a plain garment, it makes no matter with 
some how costly or fashionable, so that it is 
plainly cut. We think all is well enough; but 
let us look how we correspond in other things ; 
when we get fine, showy and costly carriages 
to ride in, and the grandest of furniture in our 
houses ; indeed, some outdo the world’s people 
in this, Now, Friends, what consistency is 
there in these things? and some that are at 
the very head of Society appear to be as deep 
in those things as any. 

Also in dealing; are we just in this? Do 
we attend to the good Guide in this? Are 
we doing unto all men as we would have them 


Jane was a daughter of a justice of the peace. | 
Of her father, Rowland Ellis says, he was “a | 
man of great integrity, and exceeding most of | 
his rank at that time.” His testimony con- 
cerning Jane runs thus: “ She was a woman | 
rarely endowed with many natural gifts, be-| 
ing an helpmeet to her husband in his exer- | 
cises, solid in her deportment, and not given | 
to many words, In all their exercises toge- | 


taken part with wrong things, and given their | do to us ! or do we ask more for a thing than 
strength to that which weakens the church. | we think it would really be worth if we were 
Amongst those who were led through such | going to purchase it!—or, when the price is 
feeling to support for a time John Perrot, was | low enough according to the times, do we try 
that eminent minister James Park, When} to get the advantage, and to bring down the 
his eyes were opened to see the error into! price? O that we may examine ourselves, 
which he had fallen, he gave forth a paper of| and see how tur we are clear in these respects 
condemnation setting forth his deep sorrow, |—how far we are consistent with what we 
adding, “this have | suffered for my mongrel | profess : and don’t let us be s:umbling-blocks 
moderation,” |in the way of our youth or others, for they 





ther for the Truth’s sake, they did not shrink | 
nor give way for fear or flattery; not only! 
their hearts, but their house was open to all 
upon Truth’s account; meetings being held 
therein for many years.” 

There was a very strong flow of love and 
unity amongst the Welch Friends, and they | 
appear to have been very honest and very | 
efficient supporters of the Truth. When 
Rowland Ellis found his mind engaged to 
leave a memorial concerning Rovert and Jane) 
Owen, he thus breaks forth: 

“| think of former times and days that are 
over and gone, wherein the Lord visited a 
remnant by the gathering hand of his power, | 
in the land of our nativity, causing us to wait) 
for the renewing of his love from one meeting | 
to another, to our great refreshment and daily | 
encouragement to run our race through many | 
trials within and without. The Lord whom) 
we waited for, hath been the strength of his’ 
people in this our age and generation, as in 
all by past ages, The remembrance of these 
days and times, and that near /ellowship 
which was between the little remnant in that 
part of the country, is at present brought to) 
my view. Though most of the ancients that 


Robert Owen died on the 8th of Fifth month, 
1697, and his beloved wife deceased within a 
few days. Lovely in lite, united in the sup- | 
port of the Truth whilst on earth, they were 
gathered in mercy to receive their everlasting | 
reward. 

When the faithful Robert Owen who bore | 
testimony against wrong things, as well as 
kept his hands from participating therein, was 
removed by death, the church mourned over 
his loss. Hugh Roberts says, “ Oh the want 
of him which | feel! His place is yet empty, 
I pray God, if it be his will, to fill it up. Oh 
my brother, my dear companion! how can 
they that knew thy faithfulness to Truth, do 
less than leave a memorial to succeeding 
generations ; for thy name is worthy to be 
recorded in Israel. He was a man of peace, | 
and hated all appearance of contention ; and, 
indeed, he was a skillful peacemaker, being 
endued with wisdom and authority, yet full of 
mercy and compassion un'o every appearance 
of good. His removal is a great loss uaty us 
who are left. Well, my dear brother, in the! 
remembrance of thee, and the many good and | 
precious opportunities we have had together, | 
my soul is bowed and ready to say, ‘1 shall} 


bore the heat of the day are now removed,| never have the like companion, so fitted and | 
yet methinks their names and worthy acts| knit together in every respect:’ the more 1| 
should be had in remembrance, that genera-| consider my loss of thee, the greater it ap- 
tions to come might see and understand by/| pears. [I] therefore conclude this my testi- 
what instruments the Lord was pleased to| mony, and return to my own work and ser- 
carry on his work, by making a clear disco-| vice, that | may be prepared to follow afier 


very of the good way once lost in the night 
of apostacy. Amongst [these instruments} 
were my dear Friends Robert Owen and Jane 
his wife. Although we are not to set up or 
praise that in man or woman that perisheth, 
yet because they made choice of the better 
and most durable substance, their names shall 
be had in remembrance,” 

Robert and Jane Owen having finished the 





thee.” 

The true effect of the memorials of the 
righteous, is to stir up survivors to run the 
same blessed course of cross bearing through 
this world of conflict and sorrow, that they 
may be made to secure the crown that endur- 
eth forever. 

(To be continued.) 


——_— 


can see these things, and mark them. Is it 
not because of pride and high-mindedness that 
we see so much trouble in our Society? Yes; 
it is because we serve the creature more than 
the Creator ; we are not willing to come down 
into the low valley, and there be stripped of 


self; and so the eye of the mind becomes 


blinded; and in this state we go to do the 
Lord's work, But it cannot be done in our 
own will and time; for the work is his, and 
must be done by and through his Divine 
power and Spirit. Yes, Friends, let us come 
down in the spirit of our minds, and see whe- 
ther we are actuated by the Spirit of Truth or 
the spirit of error, Let us examine ourselves 
and see if we have not departed very widely 
from our ancient doctrines and principles, and 
followed the ways of the world. I do believe 
the day calls loudly fur close examination of 
ourselves, Aud dear young Friends, and 
such of you that are !ooking at your elderly 
brothers’ faults, and not enough at your own, 
remember they cannot do the work for you, 
though some of them can give you good counsel ; 


| but look to your own hearts, and see what the 


Lord requires at your hands; for we cannot 
do the work one for the other, but it must be 
done by and through his Divine Spirit and 
power in our own breasts. 

Ohio, Eighth month, 1853. 


—— 


A Nice Distinction —When the Prince 
Bishop of Liege was riding to battle at the 
head of a fine body of troops, he was asked 
by a spectator, ‘How he, a minister of reli- 
gion, could engage in the iniquities of war? 
‘| wage war,’ replied the prelate, ‘in my 
character of prince, not of archbishop.’ * And 
pray,’ continued the interrogator, * when the 
devil carries off the prince, what will become 
of the archbishop [’ 








For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Eighth Month, 1833. 


The month justclosed will long be remember- 
ed in the United States, as an unhealthy, if not 
a very hot one,—particularly so in some of 
our large cities. The bills of mortality in New 
York and other of our principal cities, have 
shown an alarming increase in the number of 
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711°, which was 4}° higher than that of the | 
Eighth month last year, The thermometer | 
ranged from 43 to 90 degrees, ‘The highest 
temperature recorded for the Eighth month | 
last year was 82°, Amount of rain was 
1.643 inches; the same month last year it 
was 6.6 inches. 




















The mean temperature of the month was | 


The mean temperature for the three sum- 
mer months was 703°; for the previous sum- 
mer it was 68°, Amount of rain for the three 
summer months was 10.435 inches; last 
summer it was 16.11 inches. 

A. 

West-town B. S., Ninth mo. 2d, 1853. 








deaths, many of which were attributable to seis, (o> 
the extreme heat of a few days near the mid- TURE. 3% 
dle of the month. The number of deaths » em eae ee 
caused by the heat in one day (the 14th) in = ba ia Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
New York, is stated to have been ninety; = | . F [= 8 force of the Kighth month, 1853. 
and in many other places, both town and % | 8 E | |gé&. wind. 
country, the proportion was nearly as large. ” | 2.4 | gigs . 
In New Orleans, the yellow fever has swept Z\2  2/\2\225 
away thousands; and though its violence has scat ance cscs rie peed ssl aeemsesaaaiatadiaiaaniaia Niall 
somewhat abated, very many are still carried 1 | 67 | 85 | 76 | 29.55/ 8. S. E. 1 | Clear—some clouds. 
off daily in that afflicted city. The weather 31 09 | St) 15 | S088) B. 8. W. 3 | Gome clonde—cteer. 
there has been such as greatly to increase the “| = ‘ 94 ape ~ = : init cae. 
epidemic. In the day-time it has been hot 5 | 64. 811 723! 29.47] W.toS.E. 1 Do: an: 
and sultry, with frequent heavy showers ; and 6 | 68 81 | 74} 29.52) N.W.toS.E. 1] Do. few clouds. 
the nights have becn cold, with prevailing 7 | 67 76) 713) 29.64) 8.E, = 1. | Cloudy and damp—clear. 
north winds. Upto the 2Uth of the month, eee ae - . toS.E. 1 ee 8 P.M. 
the number of deaths from yellow fever, was a | a | es 774 ae NW. : a very warm. 
esiimated at 5200. Since then it has aver- 11 | 70 | 89 | 794! 29.69] N.N. W. 2| Do. do. 
aged about 200 per day; so that the total 12 | 72 | 90 | 81 | 29.64| S. W. 1] Do. do. 
number of deaths to the present time, cannot | 13 | 73 | 89) 81 | 22.55) S. W. 2 | Do. lo. 
fall far short of 8000; and this too out of a| 14 | 73 | 90 | 81}; 29.51) S. W. 2 | Do. do. gust north. 
saa et 15 | 70 | 86 | 78 | 29.57] N. to S. E. 2 | Cloudy—rain 5 P.M. 
population ae. estimated - 50,000, the bal.| 16 | 67 | 71 | 68 | 29.60] E. 1 | Rainy and dull-—thunder. 
ance having fled from the city. 17 | 67 | 78 72}) 29.46] N. W. toS. E. 1 | Foggy do. do. 
About the middle of the month, (on the 19:h 18 | 68 | 78! 73 | 29.25] N. W. 2 | Showery. 
here,) a comet of considerable brilliancy made | 19 | 58 70 | 69 29.38) N. W. 3 | Clear and fine. 
its appearance in the western part of the hea- = | a ne a oe - = ; a = 
vens, and remained visible on clear evenings 22158 | 79 684! 29.59|W. | 11 Do. do. 
during the remainder of the month. It was} 23 | 58 | 76 | 67 | 29.70| S.E. 1| Do. do. 
an object of much interest to all beholders, | 24 | 62 | 81 | 713) 29.51) S. W. 3 | Cloudy. 
appearing as a star of the 2nd magnitude for | - = = a = = = _ 3 same a 
size, having a tail, at first, apparenily two or ar [es |a3| 43 |a08e|S toW. 2 | Olondy—ruin. 
three degrees in length, but alterwards increas. | 28 | 53 | 69 | GL | 29.68! N. N. W. 2 Some clouds—clear. 
ed tll it became twelve or fifteen degrees long, 29 | 48 | 53 | 50$ 29.63] S. W. 1 Do. 
and about half a degree wide. Its position | 30 | 52 | 72 | 62 | 29.62| W.toS.W. 2 | Clear and fine. 
was so near the sun that it was visible for a'| SL} GL! B14 71 | 29.53! 8. 2 | Do. somecionds ‘ 
very short time only: an hour at a time was 
the longest view we obtained, Will not some For “The Friend.” | God, and become prepared for the realms of 
of our astronomers favour us with a full ac-| Misapplieation of Time and Talents everlasting purity and blessedness. The sub- 
count of this interesting and eccentric visiter? a om , joined remarks appeared to us descriptive of 





Until the 15th, the weather was generally | 
clear, wih no rain excepting slight showers 
ou the afiernoons of the 3d and 8th. From 
the 10th to 14th, inclusive, occurred the most 
oppressively warm weather of the season. 
‘The average temperature here was about the 
same as that of the hot week of the Sixth 
month, but it was much more sultry and 
harder to bear. In Philadelphia, the temper- 


Employments and amusements, innocent in 
themselves, if they are permitted to engross 
the mind, will interfere with the duty of list- 
ening to the voice of Christ in the soul, call- 
ing upon us to take up the cross to the natu- 
ral inclination, and to follow him in the path 
of regeneration. This work has been retarded 
in many by lawful things; and after it has 
been in part effected, for want of close watch- 


ature on the 14th was 96°, while in New/ fulness and prayer, many have stopped short 
York it was 102°. On the evening of the| of perfect redemption, and taken their enjoy- 
14th, a heavy gust passed to the north, which | meuts in the works of fancy, and of nature; 
cooled the air, and left the weather unsettled. |so that like the author of the following re- 
The four succeeding days were dull and rainy | marks, they failed to give the Creator the 
—the only rain of much account during the| glory due to him, and finally have gone 
month fell at this time. From the 19th tojon from year to year, almost without remem- 
24th it was clear and fine, and the tempera-| bering the Author of every good and perfect 
ture moderate. A little rain fell on the even-| gift. We have sometimes thought that fond- 
ing of the 27th, but it cleared up during the| ness for pictures, and the morbid appetite for 
night, and the remainder of the month con-| reading every new book, particularly those of 
tinued clear and fine. ‘The amount of rain|a light, frivolous cast, has involved some in a 


pletely saturated the previous month, that its| ner of beings they are, what their destiny is, 
want is scarcely felt by vegetation, 





any other thing. 
has been small, but the ground was so com-| kind of delirium, so that they forget what man- | 


and how they should daily live to glority , 


such absent, forgetful persons, and convey a 
warning against a superficial character, a 
mere picture of others, without the substance 
of Truth in the heart. 

In a communication to his children, James 
Janson, of Darlington, said, “1 have not the 
least doubt. that the Spirit of the Almighty 
began to influence my mind whilst I was yet 
very young; but those propensities to which 
childhood is so prone, led me away an easy 
captive. I do not recollect that my younger 
years were remarkable for anything of a very 
evil nature, yet | well remember that | often 
yave way to wrong dispositions ; but not with- 
out, at times, feeling a love for that which 
was good, and a desire that if | lived, I might 
become a good man, But the resolutions, | 
from time to time formed for this purpose, 
were too soon forgotten ; and the gratification of 
self was what I sought after almost more than 
As I grew up, an inclina- 
tion for drawing and reading drew me from 
mere childish amusements, Entomology was, 
{ think, my first pursuit; but botany and 
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ornithology held me longest engaged. The 
excess of ardour with which [ at times pur- 
sued these studies, a/most precluded the possi- 
bility of attending seriously to anything else ; 
and the most important of all pursuits, that 
which effects our eternal well being, was, 
alas! often entirely neglected. 1 may confess 
that | could not behold the beauty and har- 
mony of creation without admiration; but 
then I failed giving God the glory. And as 
1 went on from year to year, wtthout remem- 
bering my Creator, | became less and less 


with the almighty Source of purity and per-| groundless idea of danger should check so 
fection,” good a work as the extended introduction of 
“ Having now entered upon that path which | the sparkling fluid into our country dwellings. 
leads to blessedness and peace, it became his| We could almost predict that the free use 
first concern to walk in fear and humility be-|of the bathroom would in nearly every case, 
fore God ; to seek to have his whole life regu- | counteract the eflect of any minute particle of 
lated by the power of Divine Grace, and to| poison that might find its way into the system 
be redeemed from the spirit of the world, |ol the bather in his drink, 
Yielding obedience to the inward manifesta- Ww. 
tion of ‘Truth, he became qualified from his 
own experience, thus to describe the work of 


(ne 


religion.” Machine for Tunnelling the Alps.—A very 


“It bestows upon us the highest 
disposed for anything of a serious or religious 


nature ; and about the eighteenth or nineteenth 
year of my age, my inclination for vain 
pleasures became great; and I have cause for | 
thankfulness, that [ was so situated as not to! difficulties, to place our entire dependence 
have an easy opportunity of indulging it.| upon Him; relying in full confidence on his 
Yet, notwithstanding my heart was so dis-| goodness and mercy; feeling an assurance 
posed for. gaiety and carelessness, it was at | that, however we may be tried, He regards us 
times brought into a state of heaviness and | with compassion, knows all our wants, and is 
disquietude, when all my pleasant pictures|ever willing to relieve them.”—Piety Pro. 
seemed to be covered with gloominess, and | moted, 

my wonted amusements Jost their relish. At 
these seasons my mode of life appeared to me 
a very unprofitable one, and | at times endea- 
voured to improve it. I had no satisfaction 
in looking back, and no hope or comfort in 
looking forward, 

“Thus I went on, yet not without getting 
more sober ideas of things, and more stability 
of mind, until the beginning of the year 1810, 
being then about twenty-six years of age;|extracted from the Manchester Democrat into 
when I was more fully given to see the neces- | “*’The Friend,” a short time since, detailing 
sity of a closer attention to things which ap- | the death of four trout by being put into a 
pertain unto eternal life. I was now induced | trough, the water of which passed through 
to ponder and look around for something more | lead pipe. His fish died. Now for my ex- 
true and stable than anything [ had hitherto! periment. A friend, spending a few days 
known. And although I was at times made| with me last summer, caught about six fish, 
sensible there was a way by which I might| four of them sun-fish, one a minnow, and one 
attain more pure and lasting peace of mind,|a catfish, and placed them in a trough, the 
yet this way seemed too narrow for me to| water of which was supplied through a lead 
walk in. 
opened, and it was shown me, that I had been | length. They all not only survived the rough 
hitherto floating as it were in a@ polluted| handling incident to being captured with a 
stream, and had thereby become contaminated | hook and line, but seemed to enjoy their little 
with its impurities; so that the rays of hope} home in the trough, where some of them lived 
and consolation, which shone on the head of | some months, and all died violent deaths, oc- 
the good man, enlightened not my path ; and | casioned by casualties. 

I saw that ere I could obtain rest to my soul,| My motive in alluding to the matter was 
I must be thoroughly washed and cleansed. | simply to correct the idea which the para- 

“It was now that the world and its allure-| graph seems to convey, that a// water passing 
ments seemed lighter than air and vanity ; it| through lead would become contaminated by 
was now that I looked to the eternal Fountain | the oxyde of that metal, and thus be rendered 
of pure and living water, sincerely desiring to| unfit for the common purposes of life. That 
to be made willing to have the many impuri-| water under some circumstances holds in 
ties, with which | felt myself to be burthened, | solution foreign matters, capable of oxydating 
removed ; and now I wished to believe, that | the inner coat of a lead pipe, and thus carry- 
the precious blood, which was shed for me|ing minute portions of a deleterious poison 
and all mankind, would, if I submitted to di-| with it in its course, we cannot doubt ; but we 


vine operation, take away all my stains, But| much doubt, if it often will be found to be the 
Saith was to me a stranger, and | had to in- 


quire, What is it? until by degrees, as | con- 
tinued to be truly and humbly desirous to be 
taught, the way in which | should go, and the 
means by which I should be purified, were 
more clearly pointed out, And oh, that [ 
may from time to time, be favoured with 
strength to advance in the path of righteous- 
ness, as well as to bear those washings and 
baptisms to which it is necessary | should 
submit, before | come to a state of acceptance 


even that of having an intercourse with our 
Maker, What greater consolation is it possi- 





Some think * Gain is godliness,’°—others 
more truly, think * Godliness, with content- 
ment, is great gain.” 





For “ The Friend.” 


Water through Lead Pipes. 


A paragraph with the above caption, was 





does take place. Leaden pipes have long 
ance of water for all the purposes of life, as 
yet, we believe, with entire safety; and now 
that so many of our friends, the farmers, are 
introducing their little hydraulic works, and 
conferring on their families the comforts and 
luxuries which depend on the free introduc- 
tion of water to their kitchens, bathrooms, 
chambers, and barnyards, it were a pity a 


privilege of which human nature is capable, | 


ble for us to enjoy, than to be able in all our 


At length my eyes were more fully | pipe upwards of thirteen hundred feet in| 


been used in our larger cities for the convey-| people about me are the most degraded beings 


|ingenious apparatus has been devised to fuaci- 
litate the progress of the Piedmontese rail- 
roads, in which tunnels have to be cut under 
mountains. ‘The excavating machine cuts the 
jchannels in the rock by means of several 
\series of chisels placed one beside the other, 
\in straight lines; these lines of cutting tools 
are so arranged as to be capable of a slight 
jmotion in the direction of the grooves alter 
every stroke ; the object of this is to bring the 
ichisels to bear upon all the spaces lying be- 
jtween the several cutting tools situated in the 
|same line, so as to produce not a succession 
jof holes, but a continuous channel similar to 
|a very wide saw-cut. ‘This lateral shifiing 
of the lines of chisels, which takes place alter- 
nately from right to left and from left to right, 
|is caused by a corresponding motion given to 
|the frames in which they are fixed. Each 
chisel is driven against the rock by a spiral 
| spring coiled around it. This spring, driving 
|the chisel forcibly against the rock, obliges it 
| to act efficaciously, notwithstanding the slight 
| inequalities at the bottom of the channel, aris- 
ing from a want of uniformity in the resistance 
of the stone, When the machine is in opera- 
tion, the several lines of chisels are all drawn 
back simultaneously, by means of a species of 
|cam, or movable bar. The apparatus is so 
|arranyed as to enable each chisel to strike 
|150 blows in a minute. The machine at the 
| Same time sets in motion a pump which forces 
ja constant supply of water into a reservoir, 
|the upper part of which is filled with com- 
pressed air. By this means the water is 
driven out in jets, through small pipes placed 
between the chisels, and is thus made to play 
upon the grooves, where it performs the dou- 
ble office of preventing the cutting instruments 
from becoming heated, and removing the dust 
and broken stone which would otherwise ac- 
cumulate in the grooves, and thereby prevent 
the effectual working of the excavator.— The 
Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


| 


| 








Egyptian Women.—A Cincinnatian, writ- 
ing trom Cairo, Egypt, under date of January 
8th, speaks thus of the women of Egypt: 

“| can realize here in Egypt, more than I 


case that such an adulteration of the water|have done anywhere else, that [ am away 


from the influences of Christianity. The 
it has been my lot to see, The men are bad 
enough, but the women are worse. I can see 
how the women of England and America are 
under a special obligation to Christianity. If 
| were asked, ‘Who are the labourers of 
Ezvpt? | would reply, the women and the 
donkeys. No service is too menial for them, 
no task too hard. They are poorly clad, and 
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often disgusting in their appearance. I see| 
but few of them. You know the Mohamme- 
dans have their faces covered—only the eyes 
are visible, Often, when I have been riding, 
and come suddenly upon them, they snatch 
up the handiest part of their garment, and) 
cover the face, leaving, perhaps, an eye, with 
which to stare. These poor creatures seem | 
to believe that they are what the men would| 
have them considered—an inferior race, not 
fit to be looked upon, There are a few who| 


THE FRIEND. 


Why are we Right-landed? 
Sir Charles Bell, on this subject, observes: 
“That for the conveniences of life, and to 
make us prompt and dexterous, it is evident 
there ought to be no hesitation which hand is 
to be used, or which is to be put forward; 


and that there is indeed no such indecision, is | 


it taught us, or is it from nature? There is 
a distinction in the right side of the body, the 
left side is weaker, both as to muscular power 





are called ladies, and who ride through the |24 its constitutional properties, The devel. 
streets on donkeys ; but if their eyes are seen, OPMent of the organs of motion and action is 
this is all. ‘I'heir appearance is very singu-|@feater on the right, as may be proved by 
lar.” measurement, or the opinion of the tailor or 
the shoemaker, This superiority may be 
said to result from the more frequent use of 
the right hand and foot. But whence the 
origin of this use or practice? It has been 
said children are taught by parents or nurses 
to use the right hand—but not always. Be- 
sides this peculiarity is constitutional ; disease 
attacks the left side and members more fre- 
quently than the right. In walking behind a 





An Iron Ship.—The Evangeline, an iron! 
ship has arrived at New Orleans from Liver- | 
pool, The Picayune gives the following de-| 
scription :-— 

“ Her entire hull, with the exception of the! 
deck planking and some ceilings, is of iron, | 
The ship timbers, as well as the sheathing, | 
are entirely of iron. The knee timbers are person we seldom see an equalized motion of 
all of iron, not thicker than one’s thumb, and the body ; and we may observe in the step 
so narrow and graceful as to look more like! with the right foot, that the toe is not so much 
ornaments than the solid substances they are! turned out as the lefi, 
to so immense a fabric. The lower deck has, | 
in consequence, a vast increase of light and! 
space, which it is difficult to appreciate with- 
out seeing it. ‘The main and foremasts, also, | 
are of iron up to the crosstrees, the topmasts, 
&c., being wood. These masts are hollow, 
and so spacious that a man can pass up in| 
the inside. ‘They are used as ventilators for 
keeping the air below fresh and pure. The 
water-tanks of the ship are also of iron, and 
are situated in the keelson; they are capable 
of carrying 3000 gallons, and are divided into 
three separate air-tight compartments, each! 
of which is communicated with by a separate adventitious, but a provision of nature. ‘The 
pump. The whole arrangement is unique,| theory is not, indeed, universally received. 
and the economy of space fur burden is very |The skilful anatomist alone can decide. If 
great. ‘The ship measures 1000 tons, and | there are peculiar properties or mechanism to 
cost $100,000. justify the opinion, it affords a new proof of 
wise and benevolent design in the ‘ form of 

oe ; : ; 

Singular Will—In the will of the late |v bodies,’ and of our being ‘ wonderfully 
James Sergeant, of the borough of Leicester, |™@°° 
England, is the following singular clause :— 
** As my nephews are fond of indulging them- 





and that a great push 
is made with it. From the form of females 
and the elasticity of their step, resulting more 


left foot is still more apparent. We do not 
often see children hop on their left foot. May 
it not be concluded, then, that everything in 
the convenience of life being adapted to the 
right hand, is not arbitrary, but it is owing to 
a natural endowment of the body, that the 
‘right hand is stronger and better fitted for 
action? We conclude, therefore, that the pre- 
ference for using the right hand rather than 
the left, is not the effect of habit merely, nor 
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True Dignity.—What can be more hon- 


selves in bed in a morning, and as | wish|ourable than to have courage enough to exe- | 
them to prove to the satisfaction of my execu-| Cute the commands of reason and conscience ; | 


tor that they have got out of bed in the morn-|‘o maintain the dignity of our nature, and the 
ing, and employed themselves in business, or | Station assigned to us ; to be proof against po- 
taken exercise in the open air, from five to} Verty, pain, and death itself; so far as not to 
eight o’clock every morning, from the 5th of do anything that is scandalous or sinful to 
April to the 10th of October, being three avoid them; to stand up against adversity un- 
hours each day; and from seven tll nine in der all shapes, with decency and resolution? 
the morning from the 10th of October to the To do this is to be great above title and for- 


from the ankles than the hip, the defect of the | 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jon. Jackson, Eng., per B. H. W., 
| £1 5s., to 10, vol. 28; Eighth mo. 25th, of H. Rus- 
sell, agent, Ired., per B. H. W., £2 6s. 8d., in full, 
| to 52, vol. 26; from James Bouden, Eng., per B. H. 
W., £1 10s., to 52, vol. 26; from George Harrison, 
agent, Eng., per B. H. W., £11 12s. 4d., for J. Har- 
rison, G. Bradshaw, G. Danson, Jas. Hodgkinson, J. 
P. Milner, J. Fletcher, J. Mason, to 52, vol. 26, and 

R. F. Foster, to 52, vol. 24; from Jeptha Fawcett, 
|O., $2, vol. ; from Griffith Lewis, O., $2, vol. 


j 
| from J. S., for Joel Wilson, $2, vol. 27. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual examination of the stu- 
| dents, will commence on Second-day, the 
12th proximo, and close on the Fourth-day 
following. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth- 
day, Tenth month 12th, Applications for 
}admission may be addressed to C. Yarnall, 
'Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 
High street, Philadelphia. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee on Instruction, will meet in 
| Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 16th instant, 
|at 3 o’ciock, p. M. 
Ninth month, 1853. 





WHITELAND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Instruction is given in the common branches of 
| an English education, also in Latin, Geometry, and 
some of its applications. Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
| istry, and Physiology, are taught and illustrated by 
| lectures and appropriate apparatus, &c. 
| Those wishing to apply for the Winter Term, to 
commence the first Second-day in the Eleventh 
month, are desired to do so before the end of Ninth 
month. 


| Address—Yardley Warner, Warren Tavern P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa.; or John C. Allen, No. 179 8. 
| Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
| Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 S. Eighth street, and No. 56 Chestnut 
street ; William Bettle, No. 14 S, Third street; 
| John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street, and 
No, 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
| street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, aad No. 
32 South Second street; John M. Whitall, No, 





5th of April, being two hours every morning ;| tune. This argues the soul of a heavenly 
this is to be done for some years, during the| €Xtraction, and is worthy the offspring of the 
first seven years to the satisfaction of my Deity. 
executors, who may excuse them in case of 
illness, but the task must be made up when| Tenderness vs, Severity.—Oh the day will 
they are well; and if they will not do this,/come, wherein one act of tenderness, about 
they shall not receive any share of my pro-| matters of conscience, shall find a better re- 
perty. Temperance makes the faculties clear, | ward, than all the severity by which men used 
and exercise makes them vigorous, It is|to propagate their persuasions in the world ; 
temperance and exercise united that can alone|and there is great reason for it, since the one 
insure the fittest state of mental or bodily| flows from the Saviour, the other from the 
exertion,” destroyer of men. —Wm, Penn, 


—_———— 





161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Jere- 
miah Hacker, No. 114 South Fourth street. 
William Bettle, No. 14 South Third street. 
John C, Alien, No, 179 South Fifth street. 
Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 
Steward.—John Wistar. 
Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 
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